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196         MODERN ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING.
of light is reflected from the surroundings. Such stains (aecord-
ing to this view) appear particularly sharply defined when
illuminated by green light, especially if they occur on somewhat
greenish materials. It has also been suggested that green light
might, for the same reason, be useful to the physician in enabling
him to detect a faint incipient rash on the skin such as could not
be seen clearly by ordinary light.
These are. points which await confirmation. But we do meet
the same effect very frequently in practical lighting problems.
In selecting the wall-paper for a room it is often distinctly
advisable to bear in mind the illuminant to be used, and especially
the shades employed with the illuminant. If, for example, we
select a deep blue-coloured paper for a room which is to be
lighted by oil lamps (which are relatively weak in blue rays)
we not only fail to secure any material assistance in the form of
reflected lights from the walls, but probably also find that the
colour and pattern of the paper is very poorly brought out. If
a tungsten electric lamp or incandescent mantle were used the
results might be better ; but many dark blue wall-papers which
appear all right by daylight are unsuitable for most artificial
illumination. By gas or electric light they have a distinctly
funereal effect.
The colour of the wall-paper ought also to be borne in mind
in selecting the shades for the lamps. It is usually not desirable
to choose a shade of a very widely different colour from the paper.
If, for example, the wall-paper is a pronounced green and deep
red shades are used, the result is that very little light is reflected
from the walls, and their colour may also be distorted in a some-
what sickly manner.
All this illustrates the importance of bearing in mind the
changed appearance of colours by artificial light. But there
are other effects less easily foreseen. A large area of strongly
coloured .paper does not appear quite the same as a small sample.
This is probably due in part to the fact of the image of the
coloured material occupying a much larger area on the retina ;
also to the " mass effect," i.e. the effect of large masses of colours
on each other. The colour of light reflected to and from surfaces
of a very intense tint tends to become more and more accentuated.
In a room papered entirely in red, what we see is not red paper
illuminated by white light, but eventually red paper illuminated
by red light, which produces a distinctly different effect.
In general it is wiser, if the amount of light in a room is